AFTER MOTHER  INDIA

always the Indian cultivator's first care. The Indian
and British Commissioners again testify that the cow

. . . gets little stall feeding and has to seek the
greater part of her food where she can ; young
cattle and the male offspring of her rival, the
she-buffalo, share her fate and pick up their liveli-
hood on common grazing grounds . , . In nearly
every part of the country, the common grazing
lands, and all grass lands close to villages, are
hopelessly overstocked. This view was impressed
upon us by many witnesses. Expressions such as
'every village overstocked with herds of wretched
starving cattle/ 'deplorably poor cattle/ 'weedy
cattle eating up food/ were repeated with varia-
tions almost everywhere; and that these state-
ments were true we had many opportunities of
seeing for ourselves.1

Dr. Clark's next statement, chosen to justify his
condemnation of Mother India, may be paralleled with
a second made by the same Indian and British Com-
missioners, who investigated the actual conditions
over the period 1926-28 :

Dr. Clark                        The Commission

In Western India, to my       But   he   [the   Indian

personal  knowledge,  the   farmer] is by no means

fanner and his family have   willing to make an un-

an affection for their cattle,   usual sacrifice on behalf

each   one   of   which   is    of his cattle.  It is in this

1 Iteport of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928,
pp. 197-198.
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